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ANOTHER MONUMENT OVER THE SAME PEW. 
Mn. Rose Williams*, died 84th March, 1680. 
R OSes the most gay, that Flora's wreath beset, 

ft, while they bud, are nipp'd by frost, but yet 
S he proved a lasting rose fuU blown, yet she 

E xceeded most in good longevity. 

W ither for want of sap she did, when past 
J oys of an earthly bliss, the fatal blast 
L eveli'd the rest, the rose yet stood 
L wig unblasted for her neighbour's good. 

1 nstead of winter she enjoys by fate 
A lasting spring of an eternal date 

M est strange, yet she at her Redeemer's day 
S hoold sap recover and appear mere gay. 

Arms. — (Those of lestyn ab Gwrgant as before.) 
Motto.— £ite Cymeroff^. 

Lee, Eeht, Dec. i, 1819. W. 

WELSH POETRY. 

ITS GENERAL CHARACTER. 

It necessarily forms one of the principal objects of this work 
to makt! its readers in some degree acquainted with such remains, 
as still survive to us, of the bardic productions of past times. Per- 
haps there was lio people of antiquity, not excepting -the Greeks 
tlicmsclves, who cultivated poetical genius to an equal extent 
with the Cymry. It may not, therefore, be uninteresting to 
offer some general remarks on their character in this point of 
view. 

Poetry, it has been well observed, formed in the primitive his- 
tory of all nations the common vehicle, whereby they expressed 
all tliose sentiments and recorded those actions, that did not come 

» This Rose was the widow of Philip Williams of Dyffrin, great grandson 
of Llewelyn, and daughter of Morgan Cradoc, of Cberiton VV. 

f 1 >bould feel obliged to any uf your CorresponilcuU, «bu would furpisb 
IDC uith an ajit trauslatiou of ihiii motlo. — W. 
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within the sphere of ordinary conversation. Hence the passionate 
transports of the lover and the warrior's heroic achierenients 
never fatted to become, in the first rude state of society, the na- 
tural themes of the Muse. And long it was before the grave dis- 
sertations of the philosopher, and the studied reflections of th« 
historian's pen succeeded to the wild, yet expressive, strains of th« 
savage. 

The feature, just alluded to, was common to all nations on 
their first establishment. And it was not until communities had 
made considerable advances in civilization that poetry, assuming 
a more chastened form, came to be regarded as an art capable of 
cultivation and-ernament. And then it was, as the development 
of the human intellect occasioned the improvement of language, 
that the unadorned song of the minstrel of nature yielded to the 
studied sounds and harmonious cadences of the poet of education. 
Polished periods succeeded to the irregular ebullitions of raptur- 
ous feeling : and the gradual march of refinement served, al- 
though slowly, to extinguish tho«e wild sparks, which had so 
luxuriantly glowed in the imagination of the untutored bard. 
Hence poetry became more and more subservient to the joint em- 
pire of taste and learning, until it finally settled in that artificial 
perfection, which is commonly allowed to have distinguished the 
best ages of Athens and Rome. 

Such has been, in general, the progress of poesy amongst 
those nations, which are admitted to have reached the highest 
point in the scale of civilization. But the poetical character of 
the Cymry must be judged by a standard essentially different. 
Their first rude and spontaneous effusions, indeed, in a primteval 
state of society, must have been of a corresponding nature with 
those of other countries, alike simple in their themes and equally 
unconstrained in their flight. But there is the strongest grouad 
for believing, from several testimonies, foreign as well as native*, 
that the Institution of Bardism had, in very early times, an im- 
portant influence on the poetry of this people. Governed by the 
rules of that singular system, and impregnated with its mystical 
doctrines, the ancient strains of tlie Cymry, as may be proved bj 



* Atnon; the Classical authorities on tliii point wp find tlte names of Dio- 
dorn», Ammianus, Athenseus, Strdbo, Cesar, Pliny, and Lucan: and of 
the native testimonies, which are numerous, the most imporlant are ihe I<i- 
stitutional and Poetical Triads. Mr. Edward Williams has translated a f-ew 
of these in the second volume of his Lyrical Poems : and some otliej-s may 
be seen in the Preface to Mr. VV. O. Pughe's Edition of Llywarcli Hen's 
Poems. 
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some still extant, must have exhibited an extraordiofoy Tariance 
from those of most other nations*. Historical, institHtional, or 
aphoristical lore became the general themes of the bard : and in 
his treatment of these he was bound to remember, that he be- 
longed to an order, to whose regulations the effusions of his 
muse, as well as the actions of his life, were accountable. But 
what gave to the bardic lays their most prominent, as well as 
their most honourable, distinction was that adherence to truth, by 
which, as a vital principle of the bardic institution, they were in- 
•variably guidedf. Hence it is, that in matters of history the 
Welsh bards have ever been consulted as the faithful chroniclers 
of their times : while, by a singular contrast, the oldest prose- 
compositions of the country are, for the most part, the mere 
vehicles of romance and of fiction. This inversion of the general 
order of writing is perhaps peculiar to Wales. 

But, if the ancient poetry of the Welsh was remarkable for 
die peculiarity of its principles, it was not less disting^shed by 
the singular features of its construction. And the primary cause 
of this was necessarily the independent and original character of 
the Welsh language itself. This subject has already been par- 
tially noticed in the course of this work : and it will hereafter un- 
dergo a more particular illustration. For' the present purpose, it 
may be sufficient to observe generally, that the Oriental descent 
of the Welsh tongue has given to its poetry the first and most re- 
markable distinction from that of other European languages. The 
copious significance of its simple terms, and the facilities, presented 
in die combination of these, have still enhanced that distinction by 
the yarious and novel sources of rhythmical harmony, which they 
have opened. And ilie bards, considering poetry, as they did, 
to fcHtn a part of their privileged system, are known to have ex- 
erted all the faculties of their genius in the cultivati<m of these 
means. Hence it has happened, that their poetry possesses a 

* Of the ancient Bardio Poems of Wales those of Taliesin are undoubt- 
edly the roost genuine. Blany even of our early poets were not bards in the 
strict sense of the word. This may be said of Aneuriu and Llywarch Hen, 
wb»se warlike employments were directly at variance with one of the funda- 
mental maxims of Bardism. It would be a nice inquiry to distinguish be- 
tween our old bards and such as were merely poets. The terms bard and 
bardic, used in this Essay, it may be proper to add, are not in every case 
to be taken in their original acceptation. 

t " y Gwir yn erbyn y Byd," or The Troth atiaiiat thi World, was the 
motto of the old Bardic or Druidical Order. And " pure truth " is reckon- 
ed in the Poetical Triads as one of the " three indispensible purities of 
poetry." 
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richer store of metres than was, perhaps, ever known to any other, 
ancient or modern : and> depending as these all do on the prin- 
ciple of cynghaneddf or literal consonancy, confined to Welsh 
prosody, they naturally give a strange and singular air to the strains 
which they regulate. Add to all this, that the grammatical struc- 
ture of the language admits of a brevity and terseness of ex- 
pression, which can iiardly be. conceived from any examples to be 
drawn from other sources, at least fn the present day. From this 
union of causes it has resulted, that the poetry of Wales, and more 
especially that of ancient times, conveys to the ear of a person, not 
thoroughly informed of its characteristics, something uniutelli* 
gible and obscure. And all attempts to explain it through the 
vehicle of a literal translation must necessarily prove unsatis- 
factory, as wanting those aids, which give to the original the 
greatest portion of its beauty and energy. Nor is it possible, 
even in a poetical version, to preserve all the sententious bre- 
vity, with the sudden transitions, and occasional boldness of 
figurative expression, peculiar to the muse of the Cymry, 

This originality in the foundation and superstructure of Welsh 
poetry, while it ought to animate the curiosity of the learned, 
naturally augments the difiiculty of its gratification. Several 
translations, both in prose and verse, have, at different times, been 
presented to the world ; but it may well be doubted, whether any, 
even those of Gray himself, have given a faithful delineation of 
the originals*. It is not meant to insinuate, however, that, in 
order to do this, the metrical characteristics of Welsh poetry 
should be engrafted upon the English vei-sion. Such an idea is 
too preposterous to be for a moment indulged. Nor could it be 
expected, that the conciseness and abruptness of the originals 
should, in all cases, be retained in the translations. This again 
would be impracticable. It would be sufficient for all purposes, 
that the peculiarities of the Welsh muse should be represented by 
such correspondent cliaracteristics of English poetry, as might 
seem of a most congenial nature, all the essential attributes, whe- 

* This observation has reference principally to the versions of our more 
ancient poems, particularly those of the sixth and twelfth centuries, when 
the Genius of Wales burst forth, perhaps, in her greatest splendour. Som« 
proiluctions of later times have appeared to no small advantage in English : 
and amongst these may be meatiuned the " Translations from the firiiisb," 
published by Mr. R. Llwy d, in 1804. The poetical versions of Gray, alluded 
to in the text, are founiled upon the translations given in Mr. Evans't 
" Specimens of .4ncieut Welsh P»etry," and which, it may be remarked, 
are not t»o much distinguished by their fidelity to the originals. 
VOL. 1. 2 F 
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ther of passion or sentiment, being of course retained in the 
version. But, after all, there are two requisites, without which 
no successful translation of Welsh poetry, no more than of any 
other, can be expected : one is, that the translator should per- 
fectly understand the original, and the other, that he should him- 
self be a poet. 

It may appear, after what has been now said, something like 
arrogance to offer here any of our old bardic productions in an 
English dress. But it forms a particular object of this publica- 
tion, as expressed at the commencement of the present Essay, to 
•nable English readers to form an accurate estimate of the value of 
our bardic remains. Consequently, the author of the translation, 
which will be found in a subsequent page, is willing to incur the 
imputation alluded to, if he should thereby be the means of stimu- 
lating others to achieve with greater success what he has at- 
tempted. Yet the attempt here made, however inferior in poetical 
merit to Gray's version of the same ode, will, it is hoped, be 
found to represent, with more fidelity, the sense and spirit of the 
original. 

» « 



NOTICES OF OLD BOOKS. 

The History of the Gwedir * Family, by Sir John Wynne f , 
of Gwedir, Knt. and Bart. 
This little work having now become exceedingly rare;}:, it is 
presumed that a brief notice of it will prove no unacceptable 
present to the readers of the Cambro Briton. 

* The true orthography is Gwydir. But the mode of spelling, used in 
the work, is retained in this and in some other instances.-*ED. 

+ Kir John Wynne was born of a noble and very ancient family in Caer- 
narvonshire, in the year 1553 : he was married to Sidney, daughter of 
Sir \Xm. Gerrard, Lord Chancellor of Ireland, by whom he had nine sons 
and two danghtt^rs, a tolerably numerous progeny ; but happy, says the 
Psalmist, is the man tlial hath his quiver full of them ! He was created a Ba- 
ronet in 1611, and died in lfi2«, in the 73d year of his age. The Baronetcy is 
now cxtinit, his male posterity havini; failed in the persen of his grandson. 
Sir John Wynne; but some of the 6rst families in the Principality claim alli- 
ance with, or descent from, him through female branches ; as the Burrells, 
Lords Owydir, (who are also representatives of the extinct Bukedom of An- 
catter), the House of Wynstay, the Mostyns of Mostyn.— Yerke's " Royal 
Tribes of Wales," contains much carious information on this subject. 

X " The History of the Gwedir Family" was first published in a small 
•to. vuIuiuc, of toinenhjt less thau 1*0 pages, by the Hon. Daiuas Barring- 



